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ABSTPACT 

In 1970 Southwest Minnesota State College was new and 
was developing a model teacher education program. In an attempt to 
respond to the question, "What does a teacher need to be able to do? 
the education division staff found that teacher education must be 
competency based, field centered, individualized, and systematically 
designed. In organizing the curriculum, the staff decided that the 
teacher needed competencies in: (a) specifying educational objectives 
which reflect issues relevant to education and to living in our 
modern-day democracy; (b) determining conditions of the learner in 
relation to the specified objectives; (c) selecting, preparing, and 
using appropriate materials, activities, and reinforcements for the 
learner; (d) organizing and managing the variety of learning 
environments which promote individualized instruction; and (e) 
evaluating students to determine if mastery of the educational 
objectives has been achieved. The teacher curriculum is organized 
into competency packages which, together with large- and snail-group 
instruction, and field experiences, constitute the learning blocks in 
which the student enrolls. After completing the learning blocks 
(which include one afternoon a week as a teaching assistant in the 
public schools) , the student may apply for student teaching, A 
student's graduation and certification are dependent on demonstrated 
teaching competencies, (PB) 
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Southwest Minnesota State College ts new. Five years ago the spot where 
tt now stands was a cornfield near the town of Marshall. Today this cornfield 
has been transformed Into modern structures which house, feed, and provide 
educational facilities for over 3,000 students. The town has grown so that It 
now Joins the college. Marshall Is a growing, thriving young city In a rural 

I 
I 

area of the United States where out-mlgratlon of Its citizens has been a reality 

since World War 11. Next June the first class wlU graduate from Southwest. 

Half of these graduates will be teachers. Even though there ts a current ovar- 
ii ■ " ~ 

i supply of teachers, we predict that these beginning educators will be employed. 

'i 

I They've had an unusual professional educational program. Their training was 
: not dependent upon courses completed or grades earned. It was based upon each 

Individual's teaching competencies. These competencies have been field-tested 
In area schools surrounding the college. In this quiet rural Minnesota college 
a model teacher education program Is being developed.* This program could be a 
prototype for teacher education programs In the future. 

Teacher education Is clearly designed to achieve the mission of the 
college as It was approved by the legislature In establishing Southwest. This 
mission is (1) to meet the needs of the public to which the college serves, (2) 
to be a liberal arts and technical college with certain professional and pre- 
professional programs, and (3) to serve the state and the nation but particularly 
the nineteen counties in Southwestern Minnesota. 

In accordance with this mission the teacher education program was developed. 
Studies indicated that Southwestern Minnesota has had a long history of need 
for pre-servlce and In-service programs for public school teachers. Major em- 
phasis has been placed upon the development of a prograin to meet these regional 
needs . 
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In developing this program Dr. Richard Wollln, Chairman of the DIvUton 
of Education, asked the question *'What does a teacher need to be able to do? 
to teachers and administrators In public schools, to trainees of teachers, to 
state department of education personnel, and to researchers In education. All 
expressed that teacher candidates should be provided with experiences which 
reflect the change forces affecting our present society. These forces - the 
impact of technology, automation and cybernetics, the complexities of affluence, 
rapid transportation and communication facilities, trends toward urbanization, 
alienation of individuals In groups, space and science explorations, and the 
reshaping of value orientation - were identified. Similar chaoge-forces within 
the schools were identified. There were nongraded continuous progress schools, 
team teaching, modular scheduling. Instructional materials centers, learning 
laboratories, video tape and TV, programmed instruction, and criterion-referenced 
evaluation. Obviously, the teacher of the 70*s and 80's will be affected by 
these change forces. 

Probably the key Idea that emerged from this search was the concept of 
a competency-based teacher education program. It appeared obvious during the 
searching for •'What does a teacher need to be able to do?" that If the aln: of 
teaching Is 1earnlng,then there should be evidence that teachers can bring 
about appropriate learning In children before they assume responsibility for 
It In the classroom. The development of a teacher education program that 
generates this kind of evidence Is mandatory. 

In developing a performance based teacher education program four tasks 
were Identified. One, the pupil outcomes that are desired (the goals of edu- 
cation) must be Identified. Two, the conditions which bring about the desired 
pupil outcomes (the Instruction program within the schools) must be Identified. 
Three, the competencies needed by teachers to bring about the desired pupil 
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outcomes (the goals of teacher education) must be Identified* And final 1y» 
fourth, the conditions that bring about these competencies (the teacher educa- 
tion program) must be Identified. In developing this program the Southwes: 
Minnesota State College Education division staff found that teacher education 
must be competency-based, field-centered. Individualized, and systematically 
designed. These were new concepts. The Idea that teacher certification be 
based upon tested teaching competencies rather than courses was revolutionary. 
The Idea that these competencies must be tested within the public schools made 
the program field-centered and at the same time recognized the partnership be- 
tween public schools and colleges for training pre-servlce teachers. It became 
obvious to the staff In planning this program that It must be Individualized; 
as a matter-of-fact the teacher education program began to model what the In- 
dividualized school program Mould look like. The design of teacher education 
was also an Important concept. This design had to be purposeful, data depend- 
able, and adaptive. With these concepts In mind the Southwest teacher education 
program was organized. 

The traditional plan of separating elementary and secondary education 
did not seem appropriate for a competency-based program. Many of the compe- 
tencies required by elementary and secondary teachers are the same. The abrupt 
division between these two programs seemed to be quite artificial to the 
planning staff. Consequently, three learning and research centers were organized 
within the Division of Education to help a student develop necessary competencies 
for certification as a teacher. (See Figure 1, page k) 

The Center for Educational Studies Is responsible for developing curriculum 
packages and Instructing students In educational psychology, child and adoles- 
cent growth and development, learning theory, and evaluation. 
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The staff of the Center for Management of Educational Systems Is respon- 
sible for developing curriculum packages and Instructing students In classroom 
management, school organization, curriculum development* and the selection of 
appropriate content, materials, and Instructional strategies. 

The Center for Applied Instruction provides the student field experiences 
so that he can observe, practice, test, and finally develop specific teaching 
competencies. Time for the pre-servJc«» teacher to work In the public schools 
to observe, to microteach, to student teach, and to Intern Is provided by this 
center. 

m 

The staffing of these learning and research centers reflects the desire 
for a new type of teacher education program. All three center directors were 
experienced public school practitioners. All had worked In innovative school 
systems. All were experienced In working with In-service education programs. 
One director had been a team leader who had developed and published a humanities 
program for an Innovative Wisconsin high school. One director was an adminis- 
trator who had directed a project to nongrade an Ohio school system, K-12. 
One director was a counselor and change agent who helped a large Minnesota high 
school Initiate team teaching and modular scheduling. None of these men has 
had much experience In college teaching. 

Probably the key step In the development of this program was the Initial 
planning done by the staff of the Division of Education. For three days this 
group developed a living philosophy for the program. The words •'We agree" 
were written on a chalkboard. A member suggested a statement. The group 
accepted, rejected, or changed the statement. All aspects of the teacher edu- 
cation program were thoroughly discussed. The following list was generated at 
this session. 
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WE AGREE: 

1. People are different. 

2. The staff of the education department Is a team. 

3. The indfvfdual Is Important and should be respected. 

4. Learning U an Individual task* 

5. Teacher education Is an all-college effort. 

6. People learn In different ways. 

7. Teacher education should be a cooperative effort between the College and 
the area. 

8. The teacher education program should be open-ended and H€SCth]e, 

9. Teacher candidates should be able to participate In the change processes. 

10. Teachers teach as they have been taught, but they can change. 

11. A teacher education program should be organized around the development of 
teacher competencies. 

12. Competency means the demonstrated ability to perform a task. 

13. Education Is essentially a moral enterprise. 

14. Self-actual izatlon Is as Important as enculturatlon. 

15. The role of the teacher Is a manager of learning environment. 

16. Instructional strategies must recognUe that there Is a difference between 
men and women. 

17. A student learns best If he experiences success. Performance objectives 
should point to success. 

18. The teacher education program should recognize that there are variances In 
levels of competencies. 

19. Teacher education should be based on a continuous progress curriculum. 

20. Students In teacher education should participate in planned, systematic 
field activities. 
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21. Students In teacher education should be exposed first-hand to a culture 
different from their own (social reality). 

22. Students In teacher education must be Involved In decisions about planning, 
executing, and evaluating their own program. 

23. Advisors are Involved In student decisions about their educational programs. 
2k. Technological resources provide a means for achieving educational goals 

more efficiently and econo 11y. 

25. The systems approach to analyzing Instruction maximizes the opportunities 
for learning. 

26. Human relations are! — >> 

The acceptance of a model for Instructional management provided a plan 
for organizing the curriculum for the teacher education program, for teaching 
these competencies, and for the teacher to use once he Is eir.;i1oyed In the public 
school. (See Figure 2, page 8). 

The model was used for organizing the curriculum for teacher education. 
The model helped identify what a teacher needed to be able to do. The teacher 
needed (1) competencies In specifying educational objectives which reflect 
Issue relevant to education and to living In our modern day democracy, (2) 
competencies In determining conditions of the learner In relation to the sped* 
fled objectives, (3) competencies in selecting, preparing, and using appropriate 
materials, activities, and reinforcements for the learner, (4) competencies in 
organizing and managing the variety of learning environments which promote indi* 
vidualized instruction, and (5) competencies in evaluation procedures to de- 
termine If mastery of the educational objectives has been achieved. 

The teacher education curriculum is organized into competency packages 
(COMPACS) whfch are classified according to the .five steps of the model (i.e., 
those COMPACS on Specifying Objectives are classified I.O for a future computer* 
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manager system). The COMPACS are modeled after the UNIPAC which was developed 
by l/O/E/A of the Kettertng Foundation. The Individualized competency packages 
contain the five steps of the model and In reality are a prototype of the model 
In action. Students select COMPACS and work on them at their own speed In an 
Individualized program. 

In selecting teacher competencies to be Included In COMPACS for the South- 
west teacher education program, the major studies of elementary teacher education 
conducted by the University of Toledo, University of Pittsburgh, Michigan 
State University, Florida State Unlveibity, and the Northwest Regional Lab- 
oratories were used as resources for selecting content for COMPACS. The 
University of Toledo which trains pre-servlce teachers to be members of the 
staff of the multi-unit elementary school was the most helpful of these studies. 

The COMPACS are designed to provide a pre-servlce or In-servlce teacher 
the required competencies to teach In the Individually guided Instructional 
program of a multi-unit elementary school. This school organization pattern 
accepts the concepts of nongradlng, team teaching, multi-age grouping, con- 
tinuous progress curricula, and Individualized Instruction. The model Is 
adaptable to the needs of students and those of the community where It Is 
located. It appeared to the Southwest staff that this organization provided an 
appropriate model for training elementary teachers for the 70's and 80's. 
Southwest faculty teach In the same manner as the faculty of a multi-unit 
elementary school. In this way pre-servlce elementary teachers not only study 
so that they can assume a role In Individually guided education, they also 
become a student in such a system. 

1ne COMPACS are written in behavioral objectives that are sequenced from 
knowledge to application. Almost all COMPAC sequences end with the pre-servlce 
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teacher applying his new knowledge with students In the public school as a 
part of the field experience activities. 

Fre-servlce and In-service teachers also use the model as a plan for 
curriculum organization within their own classroom. This technique of putting 
the model Into practice Is the third way that It Is used. 

The Southwest teacher education model emphasizes the teacher-scholar 
concar*:- Each trainee receives a liberal arts background and the opportunity 
to specialize In content areas outside of education. Every pre-servlce teacher 
in a sense must make certain decisions concerning special I zatjorv^I thin the 
teacher education program. Each trainee must select the age group with which 
he wants specifically to work: early childhood, primary, or middle school. 
Each trainee must also select an area of concentration In the academic areas 
In the other divisions of the college. For the elementary teacher this con- 
centration can be a major In one discipline, concentrations In two or more 
content areas, or an Inter-dlsclpllnary selection of courses which will pro- 
vide skills to become an effective elementary teacher. The requirements for 
these concentrations are developed In cooperation with various academic pro- 
grams. To graduate the prc-servIce elementary teacher must develop at least 
48 quarter hours credit In his concentrations. 

One can perhaps better understand the Southwest Teacher Education Program 
by following a pre-servlce elementary teacher through this program. 

A student does not enter the teacher education program until his junior 
year. By the time he enters the program he has successfully completed two 
years of a liberal arts education. At this time the student applies for admission 
to the teacher education program. The criteria for admission are: (1) success 
in academic disciplines, (2) demonstrated ability to utilize American language 
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and communications tfcllls, (3) good physical health, and (4) a recommendation 
by his advisor that the candidate has coped successfully with personal and 
social problems and Is ready to work with students In a public school. 

Once the pre-servlce teacher Is accepted Into the teacher education pro*- 
gram, he enrolls In Elementary Block I. This Is the first of five blocks (each 
gives 6 quarter hours credits) In which he will enroll. Activities within the 
blocks Include large group Instruction, small group instruction In advisory 
groups. Individualized Instruction with COMPACS, and field experiences In the 
public school. This balance of large group, small group, and independent study 
models the mult I -unit school organization. 

All students enrolled In a specific elementary block attend a one hour 
targe group class once each week. This large group Is primarily an Input 
session. Announcements, lectures, audio-visual materials, resource speakers, 
student presentations, and demonstrations are activities which ere typical of 
large groups. 

The advisory group is one of the most effective and innovative aspects 
of the Teacher Education program. Once a student enrolls in Elementary Block I, 
he is assigned to an advisory group of 15-20 students. The instructor of this 
group becomes this student's advisor. The student is assigned to be in this 
advisory group for three elementary blocks. This organization gives the student 
and his advisor a chance to know each other well. It provides a peer group of 
other students who are studying to become elementary teachers. The advisory 
group begins with a number of human "elatlons activities so that the members 
get to know each other well and become more open with each other. This group 
becomes supportive so that simulation, value clarification, and microteaching 
activities can be attempted. Sub-groups within an advisory group give students 
experiences In planning. Interacting, and completing tasks similar to those 
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that members of a teaching team experience. 

Much of a student's time ts spent working on competency packages. The 
student does CONFACS In the education laboratory, library, his own room, and 
the school. Some COHPACS are required; others are student choices. Students 
work on COMPACS on their own time and at their own pace. Host COHPACS end 
with one-'to-one evaluation between a professor and the student. Professors 
are assigned to the education laboratory six hours per week to evaluate stu* 
dents. Personalized learning truly occurs during these one-'to'-one evaluation 
sessions. 

The favorite activity of the pre-servlce teachers during the elementary 
blocks Is the field experience. Students work In the public schools one half 
day per week. They wurk as a teaching assistant to help the school program; 
they also work on COMPACS which requires the public school program for applica* 
tlon level objectives. Many of the students are "turned on'* by this experience. 
They voluntarily work many more hours In the school - preparing materials, 
tutoring, supervising students, correcting tests, or even teaching as a member 
of a team. 

After the completion of three elementary blocks the student may apply for 

student teaching. The criteria for student teachers are: (I) academic stand" 

Ing, (2) completion of three or more elementary blocks, (3) successful field 

experiences in the public school, and (4) recoirenendation of advisor. (See 

figure 3, page 13-* depicts how a student progresses through the elementary 
education block.) 

Another innovative feature of the Southwest Teacher Education prot^ram is 
the teacher education center. As was stated earlier each conpetency package 
contains knowledge objectives that can be learned in the college and application 
objectives which must be learned in the classroom. To achieve a competency-abased 
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curriculum such as this, the division of education must staff a laboratory 
school or develop a good worlclng relationship with the schools of the area. A 
decision was made that these objectives could be done best in the public schools* 
The laboratory school was apart and separate from both the college and public 
education. Wortcing with area schools was congruent with the mission of the 
college. The teacher education center concept was developed. 

The teacher education center had been developed and tested by the University 
of Maryland. This concept is a unified approach to the study of teaching and 
supervision. It is a coordinated program of pre-servlce and In-service experiences 
planned and administered cooperatively by the college and the public school 
systems. The program Is designed so as to serve the needs and Interests of 
the experienced professional as well as those of the Inexperienced undergraduate 
student. An {ndlvldualized approach makes It possible for each to become a 
student of teaching In accordance with his own particular stage of professional 
development. Organizationally, ths teacher education centers In Southwest 
Minnesota have been five school districts. Coordinating the continuing career 
development program In each center Is a teacher education coordinator who was 
jointly selected and employed by the college and the public school. His role 
is to plan an effective program of laboratory experiences for the college stu- 
dent assigned to the center schools and to coordinate an in-service program 
for the center staff (these are the regular teachers of the school district who 
work with these students). (See Figure 4, page 15). 

The Teacher Education Center approach comes from the mutual desire on 
the part of the college and the public schools to develop a more effective 
teacher education program. New conmitroent from both Is required for the center 
to succeed. The public school must assume an increased and continuing responsi- 
blllty for pre-servlce training. The college must assume an Increased and 
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continuing responsibility for In-service training. 

Many school districts In southwestern Minnesota were Interested in becoming 
teacher education centers. Fh^e school districts were selected.' The criteria 
for selection was (1) coninitment to the teacher education center by the board, 
administration, and faculty; (2) Interest of the school district In Implementing 
individually guided education; (3) size of school district; and (4) location of 
school district in relation to the College. 

Pre-servlce teachers have been assigned to centers for Junior year field 
experiences and for student teaching. A student teacher is assigned to the 
teaching center as part of the Instructional team. He is not assigned to an 
Individual teacher. This gives him the opportunity to associate and work with 
many faculty members. The student teacher assumes Instructional responsibility 
for some specific aspects of the curriculum. The center coordinator individualizes 
each student teaching experience using a wide variety of Intensive and extensive 
experiences geared to meet the needs of the particular student. Each center Is 
equipped with video equipment for microteaching and for recording classroom 
performance. The competency paclcages and the required support materials are also 
available for both pre-service and in-service woric. 

After the student completes the student teaching component, he returns to 
the college for a final evaluation A student's graduation and certification Is 
dependent upon demonstrated teaching competencies. These competencies Include 
knowing what to teach, preassessment skills, selecting appropriate materials, 
choosing effective Instructional strategies, and evaluation. Students demonstrate 
these coir.petencies by completing ComPacs, microteaching, conducting small groups, 
and actually teaching In the public schools. 
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Competency based teacher education Is a positive trend. We've had too 
many certificated people who couldn't teach and didn't like kids. Those people 
with demonstrated competencies may not be that jack-of-all trades general fst 
that we now produce for the self-contained classroom. A principal Is always 
discovering things these general I sts can't do anyway. The principal will find 
It easy to assign the teacher who has a list of demonstrated competencies* 
rather than a transcript of courses. Recertif Icatlon can be based on more 
competencies rather than fewer. 

The Southwest teacher education program Is a hopeful solution to the complex 
problem of preparing elementary teachers for Individually guided education. 



William N. Bechtoi , August 31 > 1970 



